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THE 


POTTERS ¥ EXAMINER, 


AND WORKMAN’S ADVOCATE. 


“ GoD, AND OUR RIGHT.” 





No. No. 21. 


TO THE UNITED BRANCHES OF OPERATIVE 
POTTERS. 
Frienps, Brorsers, anp Fettow-WorKMEX,— 

It is not my intention, in this week’s paper, to give | 
you alengthy article on any given subject, but simply 
to call your attention to a few facts and figures, made 
use of by Lord Ashley, in his speech on the Ten Hours 
Bill, when that question was debated in the House of 
Commons some short time back. 

In last week's Examiner I gave you, at some length, 
my opinions on what is termed the Factory System of 
this emipire. In that article, I gave you what I con- 
ceived to be the causes which have called into existence 
that murderous system which is now sapping the foun- 
dation of civil order, destroying all aomestic comfort 
in the abodes of the poor, aud hurrying thousands of 
our fellow-creatures into premature graves. I might, 
had space permitted, have given you, in the same arti- 
cle, statistics as to the comparative health and longevity 
of those whom ar¢ has placed in factories, and those 
whom nature has placed in fields. Indeed, the subjec' 
is fraught with so much interest to the working classes, 
that every operative ought tobe familiar with its life- 
destroying intluence, to the end that he may see this 
system in its real deformity, and take steps, if possible, 
to remove himsels and family from its murderous ope- 
rations, 

Lord Ashley, in his speech on the Ten Hours Bill, 
states-.- 

“T have a return which was taken from 42 mills in Moseley, Ash- 
ton, &c., during the great turn out in 1841. In these mills 1,665 
persons were employed, varying in their ages from 15 to 60, and 
of these 1665, only 51 were between 46 and 50 years ofage. From 
another return, made in 1832, from the mills at Lanark, it appears 
that out of 1,600 persons employed, only 10 were above 45. In 
1839 a return was made from 42 mills in Stockport and Manchester, 
in which 22,094 hands were employed. Of this immense number, 
how many were above 45 years old? Only 113; and of these 16 
were retained by special favour, and one was doing boy’s work. But 
to go on with the year 1841. I havea return which was made to 
me of 131 spinners; out of that number only 7 were over'45 years 
of age. This was at Manchester ; and almost ak those persons had 
been refused employment. On what t t of age. 
I have also a letter from Bolton. from a person who went there on 
purpose to make a return. He says——‘‘I have just seen 50 reduced 
spinners; two are more than 50 years of age, the rest will not aver- 
age 40. One man has been working for 16 years at Mr. O.’s mill, 
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lis 43 years of age, and has frequently applied for work, ‘but has been 
| invariably refused; he is too eld.”” His lordship further proved, that 
ia factory hand may be deemed superanuuated at 40 On the other 
jside, in favour of the life-preserving and invigorating results of 
| agriculture, he says—‘In June, )841, on an estate in Worcestershire 
out of 42 agricultural labourers, those that exceeded 45 years of age 
were 20 in number, exclusive of boys and women. On an estate in 
Lincolnshire, out of 25 labourers those that exceeded 40 years were 
11, and those are either 50 or above. In Wales, out of 33 labourers 
there were 12 exceeding 40 years, and 7 were above 60. On another 
estate in Lincolnshire, out of 62 labourers those exceeding 40 years 
of age were 32. On an estate in Scotland, out of 60 there were 27 
above 40 years old. On another estate in England, out of 39 labour- 
ers 29 were above 40. On a farm in the Isle of Wight, out of 18 
labourers 10 were above 40. On another farm, also in the Isle of 
Wight, out of 17 there were 7 above 40; and on independent farms, 
out of 15 labourers 6 were above 40; and on an aggregate of farms 
with 30 labourers, every one of them exceeded 40 years of age. So 
that the total of men being 341, the number above 40 years of age 
was 180. Contrast that with a population of 22,000 persons, and 
the number exceeding 45 years of being only 113. In the present 
year, on an estate in Dorsetshire, out of 427 labourers, there were 
above 45 years of age 118; and if I had taken 40 as that age, the 
number would have been much larger.’ It may be a question witli 
the humane, if factory hands are unable to obtain a living in their 
own department of trade after attaining the age of 40 what becomes 
of this large and suffering class? If we refer again to our noble infor- 
mant, we shall be told that they gradually sink to the meanest and 
worst paid occupations in society, or else drag out a wretched exist- 
ence, a burden upon the labours of the overworked wives and child- 
ren. Lord Ashley says—‘In June, 1841, in 1) auction-rooms in 
Manchester, there were 11 commen jobbers. of those 9 were factory 
hands; of 37 hawkers of nuts, oranges, &c., 32 were factory hands 
of 9 sellers of sand, 8 were factory hands; of 28 bawkers of boiled 
sheep's feet and all that kind of materials, 22 wete factory hands; 
of 14 sellers of brushes, 1] were factory hands; and of 26 sellers of, ~ 
coals, 16 were factory hands. Thus of 113 persons in this condition 
the cast-off factory hands amounted to 89, On further examination, 
out of 341 persons’ we found that of cast-off factory men 217 were 
maintained exclusively by the earnings of their children. In Boltoti 
there were many spinners employed in sweeping the streets. Of 60 
sellers of salt and gatherers of rags 50 were factory hands. Ther, 
in 1842, an inquiry was made in Manchester, and of 245 cast off 
spinners, those who lived entirely on the earnings of their wives and 
children were 108. The rest were following occupations of the de- 
scription I have mentioned. Then I ask, sir, how many of those 
would be taken up on the revival of trade? Very few, because the 
manufacturers required younger hands; their strength was exhaust- 
ed, and the manufacturers would rather take hands at 25 than at 
35 years old.’’ 


It will be seen from these extracts, that his lordship’s 











facts apply, principally, to the co¢fon districts, but the 
same startling statements would apfily equally as true 
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to the Potting districts also. Nay it isa matter of doubt} on the skirts of every prairie in the neighbourhood, 
whether or not the lives of potters are not shorter, in Every gradation of cultivation may now be seen in the 
the aggregate, than those cited by lord Asbley, relative | close proximity from the first breaking up of the prairie 
to the cotton districts. It has become a matter of cu-/} so}, to the well tilled field, and well grown orchard and 
riosity latterly, to see an aged potter, who is in the daily | a dwelling surrounded with all the appendages of rural 
practice of working in the clay. Few, indeed, are! plenty and rustic enjoyment. 
those who attain to the age of fifty years, nevertheless} Then asingle trace from a remote settlement was the 
there are hundreds who bear the appearance of withered only path to guide the traveller through an interminable 
old age, but whose period of mortal existence would not} wilerness. Now a daily mail stage, and a daily post 
exceed some forty summers. The healthy current of} unites us in travel and correspondence with the whole 
their lives is dried up by the heat of their shops and the | world. During the few years of our settlement, hope, 
dust they are compelled to breathe. How requistte,! exertion, and enthusiasm surmounted all ol stacks The 
then, is it for every operative potter to seriously reflect next period was distinguished by du!lness and general 
on the poisonons nature of hisemploy, and to ask him-} stagnation. The produce of our land exceeded our wants 
self the question,--“Is there no means of escape?” Let him | no purchasers came into buy. We had no roads on 
read the following extracts, from Fiowe:’s Errors of! land, no steam boats plied our waters. Produce 
Emigrants, and then answer for himself: was at its lowest price. I well remember selling a 
‘* Many of the American towns rise like magic. Pro- | lot of fine fat grass-fed cattle, to the first drover that 
perty is made rapidly and its value inflated by specula- | ever came in to purchase, at the rate of about one cent 
tion, and periods of reaction and distress occur. per pound. A neighbour delivered to me a lot of fine 
‘The increase of the numerous large farms around | bams for two cents per pound. Although the artic'e of 
Albion, and of the varions trades within the town are corn has never been so abundant, or at a price s0 ex- 
all from the same source. They are the fruits of con- | tremely low as in some districts, yet I have bought and 
stant industry and patient labour. The town itself is | sold large quantities at ten cents per bushel. 
yet small, but many of the houses built of brick and That time is passed. A market at improved prices 
stone give it a more substantial appearance than is com- | is now at our doors for produce of all kinds. The mer- 
mon to young towns in the West. |chants in our small towns purchase with considerable 
We were not worldly wise (as the Americans are) in |competition. Although the prices of meat and bread 
the settlement of our town. We did not at first settle | stuffs are comparatively high, they must yet strike per- 
in it, but each person pitched his residence on some of | Sons from the Old Country as extremely low. The 
those beautiful sites on the prairies around, and left} beef that was one cent is now three, the pork that was 
the town to take care of itself. ) two cents is now four. But goods of every kiud for the 
fariner’s consumption are abundantly lower in price than 
}formerly. By reference to Mr. Birkbeck’s letters, 


cessary to an agricultural population are carried on with | Sugar was then twenty five cents per pound, and coffee, 


reat spirit and perfection. In the character and co _ | forty ; sugar is now ten cents, and coffee, eizteen. 
y P i . | These changes both in the price of articles, production 


duct of the busivess of our stories, we too, have some- | : - : 
thing tocommend. The regular and stated prices at | and consumption are greatly in favour of ‘the emigrant 
which goods are sold renders the business of shopping, | of the present day, when compared with the circumstance 
simple and agreeable. One price asked, and another of his predecessors thirty years back. 
taken, is a practice that does not exist here. A child) The gaps in our lit'le society are filled up by young 
is as fairly dealt with asthe principal. Jt should seem | men and women, youths and maidens, boys and girls, 
that our storekeepers are as regular and moderate in| from English parents, of native American birth. 
their family concerns as in their stores, for the five} The idea of farming exclusive setilements of German, 
principal storekeepers have each seven children, this is} English, or Irish is very erroneous and highly prejudi- 
regular, and moderate too, in a country where thirteen | cial to the interests of the settlers themselves. By cul- 
to the dozen is by no means uncommon | tivating an exclusive nationality the emigrante are long 
The aspect of the country has changed since we first | enveloped in an atmosphere of their own preju:lices, and 
settled. It was then rich in the wild luxuriance of ve-/ lose all the benefits of new experience, that would 
getable life, when driving through the praire, a pair of| otherwise be obtained. Our settlement has in a mea- 
full-sized horses in a carriage, the tali prairie grass waved sure been free from this delusion; the free intercourse 
high above their backs. Inthe succeeding year, sixty | and intermingling of native settlers has been one cause 
full-sized oxen were completely hidden in the grass at a} of our permanent success. 
hundred paces distant. Now from repeated cropping,; Our town and country is now taking its second growth. 
that grass is not more than eighteen inches high. Then | That is the little accumulations of property on farms 
a newly erected cabin on the margin of the wood, was| and in trades, now added to the power of industry, 
a sight of some interest. Now nemerous farms, large | gives a fresh impulse to improvement. 
cabins and many gqed houses are scattered all around,! Although everything like an English settlenrent has 














It contains three taverns, eight stores, two manu- 
factories of castor oil, and all the mechanical trades ne- 
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been avoided, many prominent advantages, may now 
be enjoyed by English emigrants coming to a settle- 
ment like ours. 

The roughness of the wilderness has been broken, 
experience has been large, aod assurance of practica! 
success are in many ‘nstances before their eyes. There 
are enough of Oid Countrymen to afford them a society 
they most enjoy. They are at once iu an atmosphere 
which allows their prejudices to melt by degrees. They 
see those that have just arrived, those that have been 
but a short time, and those that have been throuzh the 
diffivulties of first settlement, and have passed through 
the various changes of improvement, to use a common 
phrase ‘they are let down easy.” 





In a well established settlement of foreign origin, there 
are many decided advantages. Jf the emigrar:t is a far- 
mer the improved breed of domestic animals from impor- | 
ted stock, brought in by new comers, who bring with | 
them their favourite animals ; gives a superiority in that 
branch of farming. 


Foreign newspapers and periodicals enrich the cur- 
rent information of the day, from sources peculiarly in. 
teresting to the newly arrived emigrant. If he be a 
man of capital the constant influx of English labourers 
giveto hima command of labour improvement. The 
females of his family are in immediate communion ren- 
dered more perfect, from aseociations of country and 
former friends. All these things mitigate and soften an 
abrupt transition from an old to a new country. An 
Englishman under these circumstances, although he | 
has left his country, has not altogether lefthishome. | 

Although we have been more than twenty years set- 
tled, we have but opened the resources of the country, | 
and thousands may now find employment in various} 
branches of industry, where hundreds would have found | 
it difficult to establish themselves without tne_prepar- 
ation and convenitnces afforded by the settlement al- 
ready made. The rich resources of the countrv we have } 
opened, are reserved in their full abundance for those ! 
who yet may come. Without one brilliant attraction 
to offer tothe ambitious, the gay, or the wealthy, the 
prevalence of general good health, the absence of great | 
mortality or sickness for twenty years, the presence of } 
a quiet content and gradual improvement in the situation | 
of the inhabitants, are circumstances that will be appre- 
ciated by all who have experienced the cares and vicis- | 
situdes of life”. 














What a field do the foregoing extracts open to the| 
Potters’ Union. They show the high-road to health | 
and competency. Want would be unknown, and the 
fears of ita thing of mesory alone. Let, then, every 
effort be made,---every energy tried to raise a “ New 


teristic features peculiar to«ach particular cLass, and it 
we examine minutely these peculiar features, we find 
that they are links of association which bind the s+parate 
or selfish interests, exch to each, 80 as to operate for the 
benefit of the whole, and without which, society would 
become a confused mass, without a purpose and without 
an aim; thus, the endeavours of man would be wholly 
centred in himself, and thus general benefit, wou'd 
become a nonentity, reciprocal duties would be unknown, 
and man’s exclusive aim, would, on the natural principle 
of repulsion, ultimately result in the utter annihilation of 
each, and all ! 

The natural law which we perceive, by a knowledge 
of the evidence that universally inform us, (man’s first 
principle, his motive of action, even in infant years, ts a 
desire to protect or accumulate for selfish purposes,) 
operates, when wisely directed, to the benefit of all, and 
when improperly guided—to the detriment o/ the many, 
and the aggraidisement of a few. Thus, then, we 
ackvowledge the duti:s of all, to create a protecting 
power that wil! morally compel man to perform certain 
duties—not only for his own benefit, but also, for the 
good of his fellow man.. In this judicious dispensation 
of providence, we perceive the necessity of a mutusl 
understanding between man and man, and the conse- 
quent adoption of a code of rules and regulations, to be 
practical'y enforced for the guidance of each, and the 
protection of all. In the knowledge of these prominent 
features in the essential nature, and early character of 
man, we perceive the origin of GovBaNMENTS, and the 
first dawn of a science which teaches man the art of 
governing ; a thorough knowledge of which, informs 
him, “ bow and in what manner” (to adopt the language 
of a distinguished statesman,) to RULE. ‘Tie just and 
equitable administration of these rules and regulations, 
have a very considerable tendency to promote human 
happiness, and being universally known and acted upon 
as “ Laws;” (when they possess politic quality,) they 
guide the strong, and protect the weak_—prevent or 
punish vice, and stimulate virtue—banish misery and 
create comfort to the most humble ; and by their efficient 
and benevolent working, they are productive of all con- 
ceivable good. But, alas! for our country, these are 
not the laws of Britain! nor has this objeet—the happi- 
ness of all—been the aim or study of our law-givers ! 

In Great Britain the only object of the laws is, to 
protect the privileges, the person, and the property of 


the capitalist and the aristocrat; hence the poor, the 


honest man, hath -no protection for his LABOUR, and 
hence it is our opinion, that, as the legislature refuses to 
protect ows property, it is then an imperative duty with 


lus, to concentrate our united energies for our mutual 
{support ; in fact, to become what the prejudiced world 


toma ” bs = ise siesieus of America. MENTOR. ha'h applied to usin scorn * TRADES’ UNIONISTS.” 

TRADES’ UNIONS ANALYSED. 

The Right of the Labourer to combine Sor the pro- 
tection of h:s labour, considered. 


In all grades of society we perceive certsin charac- 





In a free country, where the people are governed by a 


code of virtuous and efficient laws—by a system of wise 
and just legislation, combination, in any “class” of the 


community, would be wholly superfluous. But when 
ignorance, iniquity, and injustice characterise a legisla. 
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ture—whether we conceive that injustice as the result of THE POTTERS’ EXAMINER, 
partiality tor one section of the commonwealth, or of And Workman's Advocate. 
prejudice against another; and when error, crime, or | Aprit 20rn, 1844. 
tyranny may be assumed as the cause of national poverty! Our readers will perceive, from this week's Examiner, 
7 individual eee common sympathy wey the | that the debt committtee have forwarded £11 Os. Od. to 
oe — ate their powers for the mutua PTO-| Sheffield. ‘That sum, small though it be, when com- 
eocntettaca as criprtana eri 7 , pared with the amount owing, is nevertheless an earnest 
In the operation of this univeral law, we perceive the that practical efforts are at last being made to cancel that 
protecting hand of the Divinity, in the benevolence of long-contracted debt. Itis to be sincerely hoped that 
iis providence, ruling and directing us to the fulfilment | the out-districts will do what they can to assist the 
of [His wise and merciful purposes. } Staffordshire Potters to repay this money, 80 justly 
The lower animal creation seem also governed by this owing. All Potters throughout the country are equally 
sympathetic law ; its operation being evinced in the ga- | interested in the payment of this debt, from the fact of 
therings of wild animals at certain seasons; in their fo- { the money having been borrowed to improve the general 
raging in hordes to supply the natural craving for sub- | contin of their trade through the medium of the 
sistence ; and in their combined relation when one is ' general turn-out. Let us hope then that every exertion 
attacked. These, and innumerable instances in the! will be made to assist us in this laudable effort. Any 
winged species, afford evidence sufficiently convincing ‘sum, be it never so small, would be thankfully received. 
even to the most sceptical. So numerous are the proofs | The Debt Committee holds its sittings every Friday 
regarding the universality of this sympathetic protecting | evening, at Mr. Ww. Berry’s, John Street, Shelton, 
law, that we conceive our readers would not regard our; where any communication on the subject will be thank- 
labours as a boon, were we to adduce further proof in} fully received. 


-onfirmati fact. Indeed is this law | , 
confirmation of the fact. Indeed so necessary is this law | The laws, for the goverment of the’ Juint ‘Gtyck 


to the well-being of Se ape i are ontaie| Emigration Company, have this -week been laid before 
that the non-existence of it for a single day would be{ aoe = : 
followed, as a natural consequence, by the utter annihi- ‘ onto pein bie wt wlvuiahapenp 
istion of 9S cnden in mm *Y wpea) euler given. The committees, in the different localities, it is 
Thus, then, the operation of this natural law affords, hoped will use every exertion for the obtainment of 
as a primary object, a certain addition of strength to the | Shareholders, prior to the next course of general mect- 
weak ; and in the cohesion of sentiment, of opinion, and lin ai Ale pe te oo held their sittings. ‘weekly, at 
of interests, consequent on the combination, it affords | — following ‘ait oabetmios iat “a ae Me T 
protection to the defenceless; and when, and where, the | yeaa , ere Head Wednesda cmied Seven 
legislature refuses to protect, it points out the remedy, | o'Clock yr) ree Selim, Kiet Wodnesda Sie 
and bids the unprotected fo legislate for themselves. “Sect «Clock Stoke Mr J Benneét’s pm ara 
This is our position: our condition informs us that it | Liverpacl-reed, Wedaeeday-ovening, Seam o’Clock,--- 


s 1288 te w } x > “i 
is necessary we should unite with our brethren for our | ii,.129 and Shelton, Mr. Wa. Berry’s, Jobn Street, 
own benefit, that we should associate with each other to | , . og 
: . | Shelton, Monday-evening, Seven o’Clock,---Bursiem, 

ensure our own safety; as an absolute duty imperatively | oy : ~ ys — : 
deman:is that the labourer should combine with his fellows | Thomas Hall's, White. Heart, Wednesday-evening, 
we mate merger th seg. Seven o’Clock,---Tunstall, Sneyd’s Arms Inn, Wednes- 


for the protection of his labour. : - 1”) 
ec # eae day-evening, Seven o’Clock. 











ARGUS. 





es _ 'TO THE MANUFACTURERS AND TRADESMEN 
Y ry* rye Py " J >) Vs at A Pl ~~ 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. _ OF THE STAFFORDSHIRE POTI ERIES. , 
GenytLemMeEN,—lIn our last, we were about directing 


Received J. C., Hanley; and an Orerative, Burs-| your attention to the present perplexing and uncertain 
lem. ;sta'e of Trade, but were obliged trom the narrow limits 
R. P. wishes to know whether we are aware or not} of the Potters’ Examiner, to postpone our remarks until 
that the Truck System is carried on to a great extent at {our second letter could be furnished, which as been un- 
Cubridge? We answer, Yes; both at the Colliery, and} avoidably detained from appearing weekly, as was pur- 
at the Works to which he alludes We have been wait- | posed until gone through. 5 
ing, patiently, for sometime past, for a promised commu- | Gentlemen, nothing can be more necessary, than that, 
nication relative to the latter. As soon as we are tn pos-\ on which yourselves, and all connected with you in the 
session of the same, the public shall be made acquainted | social formation of society, are depending upon for the 
with its contents. As respects the Colliery, we are fully support and mentainance of life, should not only be 
aware of the extravagant charges made for candles,| wisely selected, and prudently arranged, but that the 
wedges, corves, blacksmith-work, and flannel. Ina few} same should be discrertly managed, so that all the 
weeks, unless an alteration takes place, the whole shall} yaried operations and workings thereof should tend 
be made known. to a positive realization of the end propqsed; or in 
SHEFFIELD DEBT.—Remitted to Sheffield, £11. othe: words, that the production should be, as plen- 
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tiful and as sure, as our returning wants and neces- 
sities are. When we examine the arrangements of 
nature, we find this to be exactly the case; every 
order, or class, of beings are thus circumstanced. 
The sources, from whence they are to derive their 
support and enjoyment, are placed within th ir grasp, 
by the using of the means adapted to, and so amply 
furnished for, the attainment of all they need. And, 
generally speaking, if not invariably so, the latter are 
never properly attended to by them, but what they 
are as invariably possessed with an ample supply of 
all good. And whut is here said, in reference to any 
other portions of nature, is equally applic:ble to the 
lot of man. The same Divine munificence and wisdom, 
that have furnished, and adopted, the varied sources 
of life and gratifications within the reach of all other 
animated beings, has not failed to place man amid 
an almost boundless range of means, whereby he 
may, by making a proper use thereof, make himself 
the happy enjoyer, not only of the necessaries of 
life, but of its luxuries also. 

And are not we, as potters, thus circumstanced 
and privilidged! Nay, are not we far better pre- 
pared than most others of our cou:.trymen, for making 
our way by honest industry, independent of machi- 
nery; and have we not in possession a greater number 
of the most improved facilities for manufacturing, 








amid such a superabundance of advantages! Why- 
they have to work hard, and apply their gifts and 
powers closely for twelve, fourteen, or fifteen hours 
a day, for a bare scanty subsistence. General'y speak- 
ing, if they have a week or a fortnight’s, play, then 
they either have to suffer privations, or else to be 
incurring debts, which they have little or no proba- 
bility of ever discharging. They must either “ chew 
false,” as the old women say, or else they must eat 
at others expense. And not only so, but if they be 
displaced, so that they have no work for a few weeks, 
then itis completely ‘“‘up withthem.” Indeed, with 
most of us, at the very best, there is but a step be- 
tween us and the Union workhouse. It is but frum 
hand to mouth, with workpeople. There is little or 
no chance of laying up for time to come. When 
men have spent their strength, and the vigour of life 
in labourig for their daily bread, but few of them 
are provided with a sufficiency to make them com- 
fortable in the decline of life. As soon as they 
cease to work, it is time for them to be interred in 
the grave out of the way, for they too often become 
a burden even to their own children, who find it 
exceedingly difficult to keep themselves; and by the 
public, they are regarded as lit'le more than cum- 
berers of the ground. 

Thus, gentlemen, perplexity, anxiety, and uncertainty 


than ever was before brought into efficient operation, | attach themselves to your position, 8o that you know not 


by potters? Most assuredly, we have! Never, per-| 


what will be your fate to morrow. The next post may 


haps, in the whole history of the potting business,/hring with it such news as may not only cast a mist 
was there a time when potters were better fitted up,| about you, but may completely block up your way, and 


or better quallified for producing a better, or more 
useful article than at the present time. Here we 
are, Sirs, you with your capital, and we, the opera- 
tive potters, with our labour, in the very heart of a 
great, wealthy, and commercial country, with an 
hundred years practical experience, discoveries and 
studious exertions of our forefathers to improve upon, 
together with an abundance of the bulkiest kinds of 
materials close at hand, besides having good roads, 
canals, and railways to every Town and Market in 
the Kingdom; as well as having the British Ships 
ready to convey our Manufactures to almost every 
part of the world. Yet, gentiemen, notwithstanding 
we are thus. circumstanced and thus gifted to do 
enough to demand all that we need to make life 
comfortable and joyous, yet Sirs, to you, trade is 
her plexing, uncertain, and little better than a lottery. 
Many of you are, at times, put to your wits’ end, 
which way to take, or what to do, to avoid in- 
tolvency, nay, are not some of you often afraid of 
saying a wo'd to your most confident friends, least 


it should lead to a complete bankruptcy ? You know} 





cut off all hope of maintaining your position another day ; 
while we, the working class, have to labour and toil 
from morning till night, and from week’s end to week’s 
end, filled with care, trouble, and painful anxiety, and 
all for a mere morsel to serve our present need—just to 
keep soul and body together__while we can work ; after 
which all is over, we have nothing left but an appalling 
prospect of distress and bastilism. 

This, Sirs, is our condition, at a time when potting 
is in a state of progression, approaching the nearest 
stage to perfection, that it ever before has done; or 
when it can be pursued with the greatest assurance of 
its being what it was designed to be; or when you can 
make your calculations as to what will be the probable 
loss from the slip-house to the packing-house Yet, 
passing strange! the more we improve, the more we fall 
behind !__the higher we rise in the scale of manufacturing 
abilities, the lower’ we sink in the scale of natural, so- 
cial, and commercial enjoyment !__the more we produce, 
the less we get remunerated for it !__the more efficient we 
become in the art of potting, the less valuable are we 
in society! Judging from the returns made to us, of 


it is true; and you know, that there is something} service rendered, such ought not to be case. Jmprove- 


radically wrong in your system of trading too. 


accruing to the working class from all their exertions 


But } ments should be blessings, and not curses. 
we must pass on awhile, till we have shewed what! 
we, the operatives, are deriving from being so advan- | 
tageously circumstanced. Well, what are we realizing | 
for our Jabour and toil?__what are the benefits | 


That curses 
should follow improvements appears unnatural, and puz- 
zles common sense itself ; that the greater the improve- 
ments we make in the arts and sciences, the deeper we 
should be sinking in the vortex of poverty and distress, 
year after year, is past all common sense. Yctit is so. 
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Neither manufacturers nor operatives are half paid, com - 
pared to what they had use to be, considering the style 
and quantity of goods produced. Never before were 
we possessed with a greater development of ingennity 
and preductive powers of mind, than at the present time. 
Arts and sciences were never more perfect !__we were 
never better prepared for producing an abundance, or for 
furnishing the whole world with the fruits of industry 
and the blessings of science, than what we are now; 
and still we cannot make our way. Ever since the year 
1814, we have been gradually going down; our labour 
has been sinking in value ; while difficulties, perplexities, 
and uncertainties, have been increasing upon and sur- 
rounding you as manufacturers and tradespeople. It is 
true, some of you have become rich and very wealthy, 
but whether all has been gotten by potting, is best known 
to yourselves. This much we do know, that a great 
many have lost their all, in attempting to make their way, 
while vast multitudes of workpeople have broken down 
their constitutions, and shortened their lives by labour- 
ing hard to support a miserable exisieace ; and, Sirs, if 
the same system of trading and labouring is to go on for 
the next thirty years, as they have been doing for the last 
thirty, then what a frightful and deplorable prospect lies 
before our poor children and their offspring. It is enough 
to make one repent ever being instrumental in bringing 
them into a world, where nothing awaits them but po- 
verty and slavery, from the cradle to the grave. But 
there is a cause, or causes, why such a state of things 
do exist ; and blame is due somewhere; and we pur- 
pose noticing these matters in our next. 
I am yours very respectfully, 
AARON WEDGWOOD. 

Burslem, April 12, 1844. 


MONOPOLY OF PACKING. 

To the Editor of the “‘ Potters’ Examiner.” 
Sirx,—In Jooking over your valuable little paper, and 
seeing some of my trade brought before tke public, I am 
induced, with your permission, to offer a few remarks 
on the subject so ably handled by our old friend “ Tickle 
Pitcher.” That subject is called “Monopoly of Pack- 
ing,” and well it might! for the individual referred to by 
“ Tickle Pitcher,” does not only monopolize the work of 
two manufactories, but he mouopolizes the wages of those 
who assist him also. Would yon believe, Mr. Editor, 
that this individual, although he receives so much per 
crate for his work, when he receives the assistance of a 
brother operative, he scarely ever can find in his heart to 
pay him? One instance of which is, a brother packer 
went to assist him, and earned to the amount of ten 
shillings, when this Aonest man had the conscience to 
give him four shillings and a quart of “ swill.”” On ano- 
ther occasion he put the Truck System into operation, by 
paying his man with a supper, who was compelled to 
receive that or nothing. Another individual, who went 
to assist him, did work to the amount of fourteen shil- 
lings __day wage—which sum he has had the conscience 
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paid now. This, Mr. Editor, is anything but the con- 
duct of an honest man, and highly injurious to our trade, 
for this is worse than a bad price ; it ts no price at all! 
This disgraceful conduct has so operated on the minds of 
unemployed packers, that there are none now who will 
goto assist him. Noman likes to be juggled out of his 
money, when that money has been fairly earned. Suppers 
and * swill” may do for him, but they will not do for 
honest packers. The current coin of the realm is what 
working men expect for their labour, and this they ought 
to have, and this the packers shall have, if they stand 
by their union! 
I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
A BURSLEM PACKER. 

Apyil 10th, 1844. 

P.S. Since writing the above, I am informed that in 
the case referred to, the Monopoly of Packing is BROKEN 
pown! Hurra for the Union, and all honest men! And 
here let me remark, that there are several other places 
where the Monopoly of Packing exists. Let the parties 
practising this bad principle, abandon it before they, too, 
come under the investigation of the Union. ‘No man 
can serve two masters” The system is bad, and ought 
to be abolished. A fair day’s wages for a fair day's 
work, and no cheap assistants, say I. 

A B. P. 


PROGRESS OF TRADE REFORM. 
UNION OF PACKERS AND CRATEMAKERS. 


We are happy to inform our readers that a consoli- 
dation of the two branches of Cratemakers and Packers 
has taken place within the present week, and there is 
every prospect of a firm bond of union existing amongst 
them in all their future proceedings. This is an ercel- 
lent feature in the present state of the Union, in this 
neighbourhood. The Cratemakers, we believe, are a firmly 
united body of operatives, who have been, and now are, 
fully prepared to defend the rights of labour ; the Packers, 
too, have ever proved themselves men of sterling princi- 
ple; the union, therefore, of these two bodies will do much 
to forward the interest of labour in the Staffordshire 
Potteries. We sincerely hope they may act harmoniously 
together. The acting committee, made up of equal num- 
bers from each branch, meet every M evening, at 
Mr. William Berry's, John-street, Shelton, where any 
operative Cratemaker, or Packer, unconnected with the 
Union, but desirous to join, may receive all requisite in- 
formation. 





GIN DRINKING. 

In the gray of the Sunday morning, at the sound of 
the matin-bell, the gin temples open wide their portals 
to all comers, Time was when gin was to be found only in 
by-lanes and blind alleys--in dirty obscure holes, yclep'd 
dram-shops ; but now, thanks to the enlightened and pa- 
ternal government of ‘the first captain of the age,’ gin 
is become a giant demigod--a mighty spirit, dwelling in 





to pay at four different times; indeed there is a part un- 
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every street, and worshipped by countless thousands, who 
daily sacrifice at his shrine their health, their strength, 
their money, their minds, their bodies, wives, children, 
sacred homes, and liberty. Juggernaut is but a fool to 
him /-.for the devotees of Juggernaut do put themselves 
in the way of being crushed to death between his char- 
riot-wheels, and are put out of their misery at once; 
but the devotees of the great spirit, gin, devote them- 
selves to lingering misery; for his sake they are con 
tented to drag on a degraded nasty ¢xistence--to see 
their children pine, dwindle, and famish ; to steep them- 
selves in poverty to the very lips, and die at last poor, 
sneaking, beadle-kicked, gruel-swollen paupers ! Sunday 
is especially devoted to the worship of this great spirit ; 
and when the early Sabbath bells announce the arrwal 
of that day, then do the ‘lower orders’ begin to shake 
off the beery slumbers of the midnight pay-table, and 
wander forth in maudlin unwashed multitudes to the 
temples of the great spirit, gin; and there, you may 
see them, the ancient and the infant of a span long, 
old men and maidens, grandsires, and grandams, fa- 
thers and mothers, husbands, wives, and children, crowd- 
ing and jostling, like so many ‘maggots in a grease pot,’ 
and sucking in the portions of the spirit which the flaun- 
ting priestesses of the temple dole out to them in return 


Jor their copper offerings.—Sunday in London. 





EMIGRATION.—Letrer. No. 10. 
Alton, Nov, 1, 1841. 


Dear Farner. Motuer, Brotuers, and Sisters. 
—Itis with pleasure that I again take up my pen for the 
purpose of addressing a few lines to you, with the hope, 
that they may find you in the same good health as, thank 
God! they leave us at present. 

You sent word by Mr. Goodwin that you wanted to 
come to America. We only wish you were all here, aud 
and then, I beleive, you would be truly comfortable ; 
for there is no trouble in getting meat, and plenty of it. 


My Brother Thomas went down to town to day, and | 
bought the hind quarter of a cow eighty-seven pounds | 
Last week, 


weight, for one doliar and twenty-five vents. 





| before dinner ! 





and many other good things that we never expected to 
have evr tasted in England. We are very comfortable, 
and should be much more so if our parents were with us. 
We want you tobe here, to partake of our hams. We 
intend buying six of the best we can find in town, this 
winter, and curing them, ourselves. We have each 
bought a cow, and also two horses for the family.--- 
From its drawing towards Martinmas, we thought pro- 
per to take stock, when we found, that the value of our 
goods, at the factory, amounted to about eight hundred 
dollars. We are worth about four hundred dollars in 
clear property! Tell William he may sell my violin, 
and appropriate the money towards defraying his ex- 
pences in coming to us, for we want him to be here, as 
soon as he can make it convenient to come. Tell him 
that Thomasand Sarah want bim to assist them in fetching 
the cows up, and to go with Mr. Robinson's boys into 
the woods, to gather grapes and nuts; and tell little 
Henry that his sister wants to see him, and that when 
he arrives here we intend presenting him with a calf. 


se eeee 


Mr. Robinson and Mr. Goodwin and families, Mr. 
Berrisford and Mr. James came all in good health; and 
the day after their arrival, we hada goose for supper 
—and a joyful time we had with the exc« ption of Mrs. 
Robinson, who, not having heard of her son William 
being lost, was very unhappy. They will have to live 


| with us until they can procure houses for themselves : 


houses are very scarce at present. We have engaged Mr. 
Tams to work for us. I informed you we had bought 
two horses last week. T. Olivant went into the woods 
to fetch a load of wood with one of them. On returning 
back, my brother Thomas, in taking it to the stable, 
was thrown out of the waggon, and received a bit of a 
shaking, but no serious injury. The accident was caused 
by the reins bresking, and the horse taking fright. 

The first time we drew our kiln, 1 wish you had been 
here to have seen the sight. It was such a one that I 
never expected to see. There were three potsellers, with 
their waggons. waiting for the ware, as it came out of 
the kiln. All the ware was drawn, packed. and sold 
The weather is milder now than it was 


1 bought one ham, twenty-six pounds weight, for one | at this time last year, for we were obliged then to cease 
dollar; and twe nty chickens, for one dollar and ten | work, from the frost being so severe; but now we are 


cents. 
into each pie, we make ; but my wife is alu.ost tired of chick- 
ens and eggs. We made nine pies to day of different 
sorts, for we never think we have had our meals if there 
should not be two or three pies, either of chickens, beef, 
pork, or apples, on the table. We begin to feel very dain- 
ty ;---we often say, when we are sitting down to a good 
cup ef tea, that if we were to return tc England, we 
should not know how to make three pounds of beef last 
through the week, for we generally have here from fifteen 
to twenty pounds of beef per week, and ten pounds of 
ham, two pounds of butter, three ounces of tea, three 


We can afford to put two or three of the latter | 





as busy as we can be. Give our love to my father, mo- 
ther, brothers, and sisters ; and tell them all, they must 
come as soon as they can, for we want them to be 
with us. Tell my father that he must not think of farm- 
ing for the first twelve months after he comes here, as 
he will do better by potting, for we often want his as- 
sistance. If he were with us, we should do much better 
than we are doing, although we are in as good circum- 
stances as could be expected, from our being but young 
men, and in a etrange land. 

Hoping you will make yourselves as happy as you 
cap, and that the time is not far distant when we shall 


pounds of sugar, one peck of potatoes, one stone of | all meet together at Alton, belitve us to remain your 


flour, and apples and fruit in abundance! 
have wild ducks, partridges, pigeons, rabbits, venison, ' 





We often | affectionate Son and Daughter, 


IF scans GE Diininsne 
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LIBERT ry. 


Liberty will not descend to a people, a people must 
raise themselves to liberty; it is a blessing that must be 
earned before it can be enjoyed. ‘bat nation cannot 
be free where reform is a common hack, that is dismiss- 
ed with a kick the moment it has brought the rider to 
his place. That nation cannot be free where parties are 
but different roads, leading to one common destiuation, 
plunder. That nation cannot be free where the rulers 
will not feel for the people, until they are obliged to feel 
with the people, and then it is too late. That nation 
cannot be free that is bought by its own consent, and 
sold against it; where the rogue that is in rags is kept 
in countenance by the rogue that is in ruffles, and where 
from high to low, from the lord to the lacquey, there is 
nothing : radical but eoruption, and nothing contemptible 
but poverty; where both patriot and placeman, per- 


ceiving that money can do every thing, are prepared to | 


do every thing for money, That nation cannot be free, 
where religion i is, with the higher orders, a matter of } 
indifference; with the middle, of acquiescence ; and | 
with the lower, of fanaticism. That nation cannot be | 


free, where the leprosy of selfishness sticks to it as close | 
as the curse of Elishato his servant Gehazi; where the | 
rulers ask not what recommends a man, but who: and } 
where those that want a rogue, have no occasion to | 


make, but to choose. I hope there is no nation like this 


under heaven; but if ¢here were, ¢hese are the things | 
that however grea¢ she might be, would keep such aj 
These are ¢he } 


nation from liberty, and liberty from her. 
things that would force upon such a nation, first a} 
government of expedienés, secondly, of difficuléies, and | 
lastly of danger. Such a nafion could begin fo feel, only | 
by fearing all she deserved, and by suffe ring all she | 
feared.--- Cotton. 


SELECT SENTENCES. 

Without a friend the world is but a wilderness. 

A man may have a thousand intimate acquaintances, and not a 
friend amongst them all. If you have one friend think yourself 
happy. 

When once you profess yourself a friend, endeavour to be always | 
such. He can never have any true friends, that will be often } 
changing them. 


Prosperity gains friends, and adversity tries them. 


To the Independent Operatives of the Staffordshire 











Potteries ! 
IF YOU WANT TO BUY A CHEAP HAT, 
Go TO 


SALISBURY, AND Co.’ 


WAT DEPOTS, BURSLEM, OR CORNER OF 


TONTINE STREET, HANLEY, 


yj HERE you will find Beaver and Silk Hats, French and } 


Paris Hats, Beaver Bonnets, and Caps, in great variety. 


Observe they are the sole Manufacturers of their own goods, | 
and by their extensive Business, they are determined to sell at } 


mall profits, and quick returns ! 
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~ NOTICE TO EMIGRANTS, 


| FITZHUGH, WALKER, AND Co., 12, GOREE PIAZZAS, 


LIVERPOOL, 


Despatch Fine First-class American Ships, 
Of large Tonnage, for the following Ports, viz :— 


NEW YORK BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, and 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, 


And which are intended to sail punctually on their appointed days, 
They are fitted up expressly for the comfort and convenience of 
Cabin, Second Cabin, and Steerage Passengers. Persons about to 
emigrate, may save themselves the expense and delay of waiting in 
Liverpool, by writing a letter addressed as above, which will be im- 
mediately answered, the lowest Price of Passage told them, and 
they will be enabled to go direct on board the Ship, immediately 
on their arrival in Liverpool, thus saving the Expense of Lodging, 
&c. And should F, W. and Co., detain any Ship after the appointed 
Time, Passengers will be paid for detention. 

Passengers will be found by the Ships with the full quantity of 
Biscuit, Flour, Oatmeal, Rice, and Potatoes, according to Act of 
Parliament, without extra charge. 
| Every information will be given by applying as above, or to 

_ Mr. Tuomas Cowarp, King Street, Burslem. 


THE PAUPER’S FUNERAL. _ 
A Parody on “the death of Sir John Moore.” 


Not a moan was heard, nor a heaving sigh, 
As his corse to the Church yard wag hurried; 
Not a stray tear fell from a single eye, 
O’er the grave where the pauper was buried. 
They buried him hastily out of their sight, 
‘Lhe rugged sods heedlessly turning, 
Nor cared for the soul that had taken its flight, 
From this region of sorrow and mourning. 
No well wrought coffin enclosed his breast, 
Nor in sheets, nor in shrouds they bound him; 
But unheedetl they laid him to take his rest, 
With some slightly-work’d boards around him 
j A hurried and formal prayer was said,— 
Nor breath'd they a token of sorrow, 
But carelessly turn’d from the home of the dead, 
} Forgetting the grave on the morrow, 
They reck’d not, whilst making his narrow bed, 
, And preparing his dark habitation, 
j 
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Who next might be numbered among the dead, 
l’rom poverty’s deep-hated station. 
Lightly they spoke of thé spirit that’s gone, 
} And thoughtlessly loitered around him, 
, But nothing he’d care if they'd let him sleep on 
; In the grave which the Poor Law has found hint, 
, The unwelcome task was scarcely o'er, 
; When the meal time forbade their stay longer, 
} Or perchanee they'd lose that wretched store, 
Prepared for the cravings of hunger. 
Sudden and quickly they hastened away, 
To the Poor-house to utter the story, 
Of the honour which England had paid that day, 
To a Son whom she'd buried with glory. 
James Mountford. 


} Printed for the Executive of “The United Branches of Operative 
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